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of soul, with great contempt of appearances, great
enjoyment of nature, great unselfishness, strict and
severe principles of morals and duty.

What was it that turned him by degrees into so
prominent and so influential a person ? It was the
result of the action of his convictions and ideas, and
still more of his character, on the energetic and fear-
less mind of a pupil and disciple, Richard Hurrell
Froude. Froude was Keble's pupil at Oriel, and
when Keble left Oriel for his curacy at the beginning
of the Long Vacation of 1823, he took Froude with
him to read for his degree. He took with him ulti-
mately two other pupils, Robert Wilberforce and Isaac
Williams of Trinity. One of them, Isaac Williams,
has left some reminiscences of the time, and of the
terms on which the young men were with their tutor,
then one of the most famous men at Oxford. They
were on terms of the utmost freedom, " Master is the
greatest boy of them all," was the judgment of the
rustic who was gardener, groom, and parish clerk to
Mr. Keble. Froude's was a keen logical mind, not
easily satisfied, contemptuous of compromises and
evasions, and disposed on occasion to be mischievous
and aggressive; and with Keble, as with anybody
else, he was ready to dispute and try every form of
dialectical experiment. But he was open to higher
influences than those of logic, and in Keble he saw
what subdued and won him to boundless veneration
and affection. Keble won the love of the whole little
society; but in Froude he had gained a disciple who